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SHALL  THE  STATE  LEVY  FOR  THE  SUP- 
PORT OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS  BE 
SUPERSEDED  BY  AN  IN- 
CREASED LOCAL 
LEVY? 

ADDRESS  DEEIVERED  BY  HON.  MARTIN  A.  GEMUENDER, 

In  order  to  prepare  for  an  answer  to  this  question  it  will  be 
necessary  to  briefly  review  the  various  laws  that  have  been  passed, 
from  time  to  time,  in  our  State  for  the  organization  and  main- 
tenance of  a svstem  of  common  schools. 

The  first  act  of  consequence  was  an  ordinance  passed  by  con- 
gress in  1785  providing  for  the  appropriation  of  “section  16”  of 
cverv  township  sold  by  the  United  States,  for  the  support  of 
schools  in  the  township.  This  appropriation  was  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  sale  of  public  lands  at  a time  when  the  treasury 
lelied  on  this  source  of  revenue  for  much  needed  funds.  (Howe's 
Hist,  of  Ohio,  p.  42.) 

On  the  13th  day  of  July,  1787,  congress  passed  “an  ordinance 
for  the  government  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio.”  Article  HI  of  this  ordinance  begins 
with  the  following  words : 

‘‘Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged.” 

The  constitution  of  1802,  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  state 
of  Ohio  upon  its  admission  into  the  Union,  in  its  Bill  of  Rights, 
Article  VIII.  relates  the  spirit  of  this  clause  in  these  words: 

“Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being  essentially  neces- 
sary to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools 
and  the  means  of  instruction  shall  forever  be  encouraged  by  legis- 
lative provision,  not  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  conscience.” 

Likewise,  the  constitution  of  1851,  Article  I,  Sec.  7,  follows 
the  same  line  in  declaring: 
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'Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  however,  being  essential 
to  g(  od  government,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly 
to  p:  ss  suitable  laws  to  protect  every  religious  denomination  in 
the  I eaceable  enjoyment  of  its  own  mode  of  public' worship,  and 
to  ei  courage  schools  and  the  means  of  instruction. 

Then  in  Article  VI,  Sections  i and  2 we  have: 

Sec.  I.  “The  principal  of  all  funds,  arising  from  the  sale 
or  o her  disposition  of  lands,  or  other  property,  granted  or  en- 
trusted to  this  state  for  educational  and  religious  purposes,  shall 
fore’  'er  be  preserved  inviolate,  and  undiminished ; and,  the  in- 
comt  arising  therefrom,  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  specific 
obje  -ts  of  the  original  grants,  or  appropriations.” 

Sec.  2.  “The  general  assembly  shall  make  such  provisions, 
by  tixation,  or  otherwise  as,  with  the  income  arising  from  the 
schod  trust  fund,  will  secure  a thorough  and  efficient  system  of 
com-  non  schools  throughout  the  state ; but,  no  religious  or  other 
sect,  or  sects,  shall  ever  have  any  exclusive  right  to,  or  control 
of,  J ny  part  of  the  school  funds  of  this  state.” 

Here  then,  evidently,  is  ample  constitutional  authority  for 
the  funding  and  maintaining  of  a public  school  system,  and  of 
this  authority  the  general  assembly  was  not  backward  in  availing 
itself.  The  statute  books  of  the  state,  for  more  than  half  a 
cent.iry,  have  given  space  to  innumerable  laws  of  all  kinds  for 
perfecting  and  supporting  our  common  schools.  The  most  im- 
port mt  of  these  are  here  quoted  to  show  their  general  trend  and 

chai  actcr. 

The  first  law  of  this  kind,  of  any  general  importance,  was 
that  passed  January  22,  1821.  This  law  provided  for  the  organi- 
zation of  townships  into  school  districts  containing  from  twelve 
to  f irty  householders,  in  which  districts  the  property  of  persons 
resi  ling  therein  were  liable  to  taxation  to  an  amount  not  greater 
than  one-half  the  state  and  county  tax,  for  the  cost  of  erecting 
school  houses  and  making  up  any  deficiency  by  reason  of  people 
una  lie  to  pay  tuition.  The  general  expense  of  conducting  schools 
“to  be  assembled  on  parents  or  guardians  of  all  the  scholars  in 
pro])ortion  to  the  number  of  scholars,  who  may  have  been  schooled, 

beii  g residents  of  the  district.” 

On  February  5,  1825,  County  Commissioners  were  author- 

izec  to  levy  on  the  county  duplicate  for  the  county  schools  one- 
hali  mill.  Township  trustees  were  directed  to  lay  off  their  town- 
ships into  school  districts.  Provision  was  also  made  for  paying 
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over  to  school  directors  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  “Sec.  16.” 
Here  we  have  the  first  real  levy  for  school  purposes,  and  this 
iaw  is  held  by  State  Commissioner  S.  Lewis,  in  his  report  for 
1838,  to  be  the  commencement  of  the  common  school  system. 

On  January  30,  1827,  the  levying  of  a local  tax  “to  erect, 
repair  or  complete  a school  house,”  was  authorized,  provided  it 
received  the  approval  of  householders  and  tax  payers  at  a prop- 
erly conducted  election.  There  was  also  established  “the  Com- 
mon School  Fund”  which  was  to  consist  of  all  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  lands  granted  for  the  support  of  common  schools 
and  bequests ; all  of  which  was  to  constitute  an  “irreducible 
fund”  to  be  paid  over  to  the  state  and  upon  which  the  state  pledges 
its  faith  to  pay  annually  six  per  cent,  interest. 

February  10,  1829,  the  county  levy  was  raised  to  three- 
fourths  mills,  and  made  mandatory  on  county  officers. 

March  10,  1831,  county  commissioners  were  granted  author- 
ity to  levy  an  additional  one-fourth  of  a mill. 

JMarch  12,  1836,  the  county  levy  was  raised  to  one  and  one- 
half  mills  with  the  additional  authority  granted  the  commissioners 
to  exceed  this  levy  one-half  mill.  Should,  however,  the  commis- 
sioners not  deem  this  levy  expedient  and  fail  to  make  it,  then, 
townships  and  incorporated’ cities,  upon  obtaining  the  consent  of 
a majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  township  or  city,  were  em- 
powered to  levy  an  additional  one  and  one-half  mills. 

Alarch  7,  1838,  was  established  what  is  now  known  as  the 
“State  Common  School  Fund.”  This  fund  was  made  up  as  fol- 
lows ; Interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all 
surplus  revenue,  interest  on  proceeds  of  salt  lands,  revenue  de- 
rived from  taxes  on  banks,  insurance  and  bridge  companies,  and 
the  proceeds  of  such  a state  levy  as  will  yield  in  all  $200,000.00. 
At  the  same  time  counties  were  directed  to  raise  their  levies  to  two 
mills.  In  this  levy,  made  to  swell  the  State  Common  School 
Fund  to  $200,000.00,  we  have  the  first  instance  of  a general  state 
tax  for  school  purposes.  The  fund  when  made  up  was  distrib- 
uted to  the  several  counties  in  accordance  with  the  number  of 
school  youth  contained  therein.  In  1838  the  state’s  levy  was  one- 
half  mill. 

March  16,  1839,  counties  were  authorized  to  reduce  their 
levy  to  one  mill,  with  the  proviso,  however,  that  any  deficiency 
that  might  arise  was  to  be  assessed  on  those  sending  children  to 
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scho)l  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  sent.  (Hard 
time  ; had  probably  arrived. ) 

In  1842,  the  “State  Common  School  Fund”  was  reduced  to 
$150,000.00. 

February  8,  1847,  county  commissioners  were  directed  not 
to  levw  in  excess  of  two-fifths  of  one  mill.  This  limit  was  raised 
to  o le  mill  the  following  year. 

On  February  21,  1849,  liave  another  organization.  Cities 
and  townships,  not  governed  by  special  laws,  having  a popula- 
tion of  200  or  more,  were  authorized  to  organize  into  school  dis- 
trict? and  levy  a tax  not  to  exceed  four  mills.  In  case  this  levy 
shoi  Id  prove  insufficient  for  maintaining  the  schools  thirty-six 
wee  :s,  a tuition  charge  was  authorized  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 


[March  24,  1851,  the  “State  Common  School  Fund”  was  fixed 
at  ^ 300,000.00.  Deficiency  from  investments  if  it  should  arise 
to  b ^ made  good  by  state  taxation. 

On  March  14,  1853,  the  laws  of  taxation  for  school  purposes 
wer  ‘ again  completely  revised.  The  $300,000.00  state  fund  act 
was  repealed  and  in  its  stead  was  provided  that  “For  the  purpose 
of  Effording  the  advantages  of  a free  education  to  all  the  youth 
of  t lis  state”  the  State  Common  School  Fund  shall  consist  of  the 
sun  produced  by  a two  mill  levy  on  the  grand  list  of  taxable 
property  of  the  state,  the  sum  to  be  distributed  to  the  several 
con  ities  in  proportion  to  the  enumeration  of  scholars. 

Mav  I,  1854,  this  levy  was  reduced  to  one  and  one-half  mills. 


March  16,  i860,  there  was  a further  reduction  to  one  and 


foil  -tenths  mills. 

May  13,  1861,  the  limit  for  local  school  taxes  was  placed  at 
ihn  e mills. 

April  30,  1862,  the  state  tax  was  reduced  to  one  and  three- 
lenihs  mills  and  local  taxes  to  two  and  three-fourths  mills. 

March  18,  1864,  township  boards  were  permitted  to  levy  as 
higi  as  three  mills  or  a greater  amount  if  it  met  the  consent  of 
vot  ;rs  at  an  election. 

April  4.  1866,  boards  in  cities  and  in  incorporated  villages 
wei  e permitted  to  levy  as  high  as  four  mills,  or  a greater  amount 

if  consented  to  by  voters  at  an  election. 

April  I,  1867,  limit  for  local  levies  was  raised  to  six  mills. 
Th  s limit  might  be  raised  for  school  house  purposes  if  consented 
to  ly  voters  at  an  election. 
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May  5,  1865,  this  limit  was  raised  to  seven  mills. 

May  I,  1871,  the  state’s  levy  was  placed  at  one  mill. 

May,  I,  1893,  the  general  assembly  revised  the  entire  code 
of  school  laws.  Up  to  this  date  the  schools  of  the  state  had  been 
organized  under  and  were  governed  by  three  general  acts  and 
an  almost  infinite  number  of  special  laws.  To  use  the  words  of 
State  Commissioner  Harvey,  “Each  of  these  laws  had  been  re- 
peatedly amended  and  supplemented  — some  of  these  supple- 
mentary acts  applying  to  one  and  some  to  all  existing  school 
laws  — until  boards  of  education,  in  some  districts,  were  unable 
to  determine  under  what  law  their  schools  were  organized.  Al- 
though there  were  but  two  general  classes  of  school  districts  in 
the  state  — ‘township  districts’  and  ‘separate  districts’  — the  laws 
were  so  varied  in  their  application  of  them,  that  much  perplexity 
resulted,  and  frec{uent  errors  occurred  in  their  construction  or 
interpretation.” 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  act  the  state  was  divided 
into  school  districts  .styled,  (i.)  “City  districts  of  the  first  class,” 
to  which  belonged  cities  having  a population  of  10.000  or  more. 
(2.)  “City  districts  of  the  second  class,”  to  which  belonged  cities 
having  a jiopulation  of  less  than  10,000.  (3.)  “Village  districts.” 

(4.)  “Special  districts.”  (5.)  “Township  districts.”  All  boards 
of  education  were  authorized  to  levy  not  to  exceed  seven  mills, 
and  in  districts  other  than  those  of  the  first  class,  an  additional 
levy  for  school  house  purposes  was  authorized  if  the  consent  of 
the  voters  was  obtained  at  an  election.  This  act  contains  also  an 
important  provision  in  that  it  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  county 
commissioners  of  any  county  to  perform  in  full  the  functions  of 
a board  of  education  in  case  a local  board  in  any  one  year  failed 
to  certify  the  required  levy  or  to  provide  sufficient  school  privi- 
leges for  all  the  youth  of  school  iige  in  the  district.  The  law 
turther  attaches  a penalty  of  a fine  against  such  school  directors 
as  fail  to  perform  these  duties  required  of  them.  The  “State 
Common  School  Fund”  remained  as  the  proceeds  of  one  mill. 

April  21,  1877,  city  districts  of  the  first  class  (excepting 
Cincinnati),  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  improving  school 
property,  were  authorized  to  issue  bonds  in  anticipation  of  in- 
come from  taxes  levied.  Such  bond  issue,  however,  shall  be  in 
any  one  year  in  no  greater  amount  than  would  equal  aggregate 
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of  a tax  at  the  rate  of  two  mills,  for  the  year  next  preceding  such 
issu( . 

The  next  act  of  general  importance  was  the  act  of  March 
20,  891.  This  act  provided  that  the  rate  of  levy  for  the  State 
Conmon  School  Fund”  shall  be  designated  l)y  the  general  as- 
sembly at  least  once  in  two  years,  and  if  the  general  assembly 
shal  fail  to  designate  the  rate  for  any  one  year  the  same  shall 
be  cne  mill  upon  each  dollar  of  valuation  of  taxable  property  of 

the  itate. 

. The  acts  of  1873  and  1891,  with  some  minor  modifications, 
whi';h  mainly  effect  some  particular  localities,  are  the  acts  which 

we  00k  up  to  to-day  for  guidance. 

In  summing  up,  we  find  ample  authority  conferred  upon 

ihfc  genet  al  assembly,  by  the  constitution,  for  founding,  direct- 
ing and  maintaining  ”by  taxation  or  otherwise  such  a system  of 
free  schools  as  it  may  select.  We  find  that  the  first  school  or- 
gan zed  under  state  direction  was  largely  supported  by  tuition 
cha  ges,  the  taxpayer  being  liable  only  for  the  cost  of  erecting 
sch(  lol  houses  and  such  deficiency  as  might  arise  by  reason  of  some 
beir  g unable  to  pay  their  tuition.  Later,  counties  were  author- 
izec  to  levy  a modest  local  tax  which  was  allowed  to  increase 
irojn  time  to  time  until  the  general  district  system  prevailed. 
Thi  5 local  tax  could  be  augmented  through  an  appeal  to  the  local 
electors  and  taxpayers.  After  a period  of  seventeen  years  had 
elapsed  the  “State  Common  School  Fund”  was  established  (1838) 
to  p ive  additional  aid.  From  1839  to  1847  there  appears  to  have 
bee  i a general  reduction  in  all  taxation  for  common  school  pur- 
poses. In  1849  the  district  system  was  introduced  and  localities 

wei  e permitted  a levy  of  four  mills. 

Having  now  made  this  brief  historical  review  let  us  examine 

int(  the  workings  of  the  state’s  levy  for  the  State  Common 
Sclool  Fund.” 

Directly  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1853  above  referred 
to,  Mr.  H.^  H.  Barney,  the  State  Commissioner  of  Common 
Sclools,  in  his  report  for  1854,  remarks;  “The  general  as- 
senbly  determined  that  the  taxation  requisite  to  secure  a thor- 
oup  h and  efficient  system  of  common  schools  throughout  the 
stale,  should  constitute  a general  school  fund,  to  be  distributed 
am  )ng  the  counties  according  to  the  number  of  youth  of  school 
age.  The  consequence  is,  and  herein  is  the  only  objection  to 
the  substitution  of  a state  for  a county  school  tax,  that  some 
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counties  pay  more  than  they  receive,  while  a far  greater  number 
gain  by  the  arrangement.”  To  illustrate,  the  following  list  is 

given : 

DISTRIBUTION  FOR  1853. 


COUNTIES  BEXEFITTED. 


Adams  

$4,185.23 

Logan  

$1,133.98 

Allen  

4,723.36 

Lorain  

1,193.91 

Ashland  

1,910.72 

Lucas  

Ashtabula  

3,497.82 

Medina  

2,380.72 

Athens  

6,972.59 

Meigs  

5,346.81 

Auglaize 

3,641.58 

Mercer  

2,835.23 

Belmont  

1,328.75 

Morrow  

1,939.34 

Brown  

1,748.74 

Monroe  

8.733.60 

Carroll  

2,635.11 

Morgan  

7,457.22 

Clermont  

529 . 07 

Noble  

Coshocton  

2,634.81 

Ottawa  

910.89 

Crawford 

2,225  02 

Paulding  

734 . 00 

Cuyahoga  

1,540.25 

Perry  

3,430.15 

Darke  

3,112.47 

Pike  

1,385.03 

Defiance  

2,346  88 

Putnam  

2,743.41 

Delaware  

438.57 

Richland  

1,585.48 

Fulton  

3,578.70 

Sandusky  

3,014.71 

Gallia  

4,655.30 

Scioto 

1,280.09 

Geauga 

941.12 

Seneca  

1,140.65 

Guernsey  

3,951.12 

Shelby  

1,495.42 

Hancock  

4.914.41 

Trumbull  

234 . 23 

Hardin  

1,876.50 

Tuscarawas  

4,553.64 

Henry  

1,728.47, 

Union  

2,914.38 

Highland  

817.74 

Van  Wert  

2,368.84 

Hocking  

..;...  5.286.99 

Vinton  

3,622.77 

Holmes  

3,316.24 

Washington  

6, Ob'?. 91 

Jackson  

4,804.80 

Wavne  

1,171.78 

Knox  

1,082.18 

Williams  

3.812.61 

Lake  

541.79 

Wood  

3,462.02 

Lawrence  

4,221.33 

Wyandotte  

1,164.19 

COUNTIES 

TAXED. 

Butler 

$9,251.75 

Huron  

7.72 

Champaign  

1,937.02 

Jefferson  

2.654.09 

Clark  

7,120.50 

Mahoning  

978.86 

Clinton  

940.22 

Marion  

704.53 

Columbiana 

$279.02 

Miami' 

$1,610.53 

Erie 

232.89 

Montgomery 

12.219.62 

Fairfield  

1,957.90 

Muskingum  

3.598.47 

Licking  

1,763.01 

Pickaway  

9.071.98 

Madison  

$3,263.14 

Portage  

2,006.93 

Fayette  

1,239.44 

Preble 

Franklin  

12,800.07 

Ross 

6,017.52 

Greene  

7,119.14 

Stark  

3,265.57 

Hamilton  

71,163.42 

Summit  . . . 

520.17 

Harrison  

540.87 

Warren  

6,698.13 

In  these  inequalities  Mr.  Barney  finds  a commentary  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  law.  He  continues:  “Is  it  not  reasonable  to 

suppose  that  Hamilton  county,  and  especially  the  city  of  Cincin- 
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nati,  will  regard  the  distribution  of  her  munificent  largess  in 
elev<  n counties  in  northwestern  Ohio,  and  the  border  counties 
of  t le  Ohio  river  as  far  as  the  Muskingum,  not  only  a wise 
meai  ure  of  public  policy,  but  as  sure  to  be  returned  at  no  distant 
day  by  the  increase  of  productive  energy,  which  is  one  obvious 
resu  t of  general  education?  Xor  will  Franklin  county  be  dis- 
satisfied because  Fulton,  the  average  of  whose  lands  is  $2.85 
per  icre,  receives  an  educational  surplus  of  $3,578.70,  or  about 
one- fourth  of  the  amount  contributed  by  the  seat  of  government 
beycnd  the  sum  received.  Montgomery  and  Preble  also  — seated 
in  the  heart  of  the  Miami  valley,  and  enriches  1 by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Miami  canal  — certainly  have  no  just  cause  for  com- 
plaint. when,  by  a glance  on  their  parallel  of  latitude  to  their 
east*  rn  liorder  of  the  state,  it  is  found  that  fNlonroe  and  Noble, 
com  ties  almost  mountainous  in  surface,  and  situated  beyond  the 
inci(  ental  benefits  of  the  public  works,  are  the  recipients  of  most 
of  tlie  aiiKntnt  contributed  by  the  former  counties.  By  a similar 
prill  'iple  of  compensation,  Ross.  Pickaway  and  Fairfield  counties 
are  diarged  with  the  educational  surplus  allotted  to  Pike,  Jack- 
son.  Flocking  and  INrry  counties  — the  fertile  Pickaway  plains 
aiding  the  adjacent  highlands.  Muskingum  acknowledges  her 
obli:  Rations  to  the  improvement  of  the  river  so  called,  by  con- 
trilmtions  to  the  schools  of  Guernsey  and  Belmont;  and  as  we 
proceed  northwardly.  Stark,  Summit,  and  (since  the  appraise- 
men:  of  1853)  Cuyahoga  — counties  traversed  and  developed  by 
the  )hio  canal  — are  found  to  equal  the  resources  of  the  adjacent 
counties  of  the  lake  coast.” 

This  is  all  very  well,  but  what  comes  of  this  principle  of 
compensation  when  matters  became  reversed  and  some  of  these 
ver^  counties  who  failed  to  receive  the  incidental  benefits  of  the 
"pti  )lic  works”  were  compelled  to  make  donations  to  some  coun- 
ties who  had?  Whv  5s  this  canal  argument  advanced  at  all?  Is 
it  ailmitted  that  in  these  unequal  benefits  an  injustice  was  being 
don  - which  needed  a compensation?  If  so,  what  becomes  of 
those  counties  which,  though  not  traversed  by  canals,  were  yet 
forced  to  contribute  more  than  they  received?  Again,  Mr.  Bar- 
ney. in  justification  of  this  tax,  speaks  feelingly  of  the  contribu- 
tion; of  some  of  the  wealthier  counties  to  the  less  favored  ones. 
Against  his  picture,  however,  may  be  placed  another  one.  There 
mig  it  be  shown,  for  example,  the  cases  of  Mahoning,  Lucas,  and 
Cu\  ahoga  counties.  It  might  be  well  to  impress  you  with  the 
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tears  of  gratitude  that  were  shed  last  year  by  these  counties,  con- 
taining the  poverty  stricken  cities  Youngstown,  Toledo  and  Cleve- 
land, when  they  received  donations  from  Geauga,  Medina  and 
Wyandotte  counties,  containing  those  opulent  municipalities  — 
Upper  Sandusky,  3,572  inhabitants;  Medina,  2,073  inhabitants; 
and  Chardon,  1,084  philanthropists.  It  is  rather  touching  to  be- 
hold a county  whose  entire  duplicate  amounts  to  about  $12,000,- 
000.00  giving  a largess  to  a county  with  a duplicate  of  over 
.$158,000,000.00. 

The  city  of  Portsmouth,  having  a population  of  12.390  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1890,  a population  as  large  as  that  of 
Toledo.  Youngstown  and  Springfield  combined  in  1850,  drew 
for  its  county  (Scioto)  last  year  the  sum  of  $9,496.62  as  a gratu- 
ity. The'  counties  containing  Youngstown  and  Springfield, 
namelv,  Mahoning  and  Clarke,  were  considered  well-to-do  in 
1850.  East  Liverpool  has  a larger  population  to-day  than  Akron, 
Steubenville  and  Hamilton,  the  principal  cities  of  Summit,  Jef- 
ferson and  Butler  counties;  had,  combined  in  1850.  \ et  East 

Liverpool  drew  aid  for  Columbiana  county  last  year  to  the 
amount  of  $5,379.01.  Summit,  Jefferson  and  Butler  counties 
were  considered  as  more  than  self-sustaining  by  Commissioner 
Jlarney  Ijack  in  the  fifties.  . Take  the  further  case  of  Stark 
countv.  This  is  one  of  the  counties  which  received  the  “inci- 
dental benefits  of  the  public  works,”  and  is  “traversed  and  devel- 
oped by  the  Ohio  canal.”  In  1854  it  was  thought  to  be  rich 
enough  to  support  its  own  schools  and  contribute  $3,265.57  to 
the  relief  of  Luiyahoga  and  other  counties,  nevertheless,  to-day, 
although  its  duplicate  has  risen  from  $12,000,000.00  to  over 
$41,000,000.00  and  the  population  of  Canton,  its  county  seat, 
has  increased  from  a population  of  4,322  in  1850  to  26,189  in 
1890,  Stark  countv  is  now  to  be  considered  an  object  of  charity 
and  received  in  1897  a donation  of  $969.57  from  Union  and 
Ashtabula  counties,  whose  principal  cities  are  comparatively  small 
affairs.  Lucas  county,  whose  duplicate  has  increased  from  less 
•than  $10,000,000.00  in  1853,  to  over  $54,000,000.00  in  1896,  ac- 
cepted last  year  the  sum  of  $219.34,  besides  having  been  on  the 
free  list  for  the  best  part  of  half  a century. 

On  this  list  may  also  be  found  counties  like,  for  example, 
Paulding,  whose  duplicate  has  risen  from  $559)^75-00  in  1850, 
to  $4,907,775.00  in  1896,  or  over  800  per  cent.;  Henry  county, 
which  increased  from  $732,785.00  to  $6,535,250.00,  or  nearly  900 
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per  cent. ; and  Ottawa  county,  whose  duplicate  grew  from  $8i6,- 
733  oo  to  $7,255,085.00,  or  about  900  per  cent.  These  three 
con  ities  divided  over  $18,000.00  between  them  last  year.  The 
queuion  naturally  presents  itself:  “How  wealthy  must  a county 

become  before  it  can  afford  to  educate  its  youth?”  These  coun- 
ties are  not  as  rich  as  some  others,  but  then  this  difference  in 
wet  1th  in  itself  proves  nothing,  for  let  conditions  be  as  they  may 
son  e counties  will  always  possess  more  than  some  others  which,, 
hov  ever,  does  not  at  all  imply  that  the  least  wealthy  county  is- 
, poo*.  W’e  have  no  citizens  in  Columbus  that  are  as  rich  as  Van- 
der  )ilt  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  Columbus  is  too 
poor  to  pay  its  own  school  bills. 

That  the  founders  and  supporters  of  the  general  state  school 
tax  ever  intended  or  expected  that  such  unjust  inequalities  would 
result  from  their  efforts  is  not  to  be  believed.  At  the  time  that 
this  state  tax  was  created  the  state  of  Ohio  was  still  very  much  of  * 
a w ilderness.  Cities  and  villages  were  few  in  number,  small  and 
widely  scattered  with  crude  means  for  inter-communication.  The 
ent  re  population  of  the  twenty  largest  cities  according  to  the 
cen  ms  of  1850,  was  but  231,986;  Cleveland  alone  in  1890  con- 
taired  261,353  inhabitants.  The  property  that  was  taxable  was 
in  some  localities  of  small  value  and  vielded  little  revenue;  hence 
it  v'as  concluded,  and  perhaps  properly  enough  too,  that  taxing 
the  state  at  large  and  then  distributing  the  proceeds  among  the 
sev  ual  counties  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  school  youth, 
would  relieve  the  situation,  tide  the  poorer  counties  over  their 
diffculties,  and  make  more  uniform  the  whole  system  of  state 
education.  Their  reasoning  was  fair  enough;  nevertheless,  re- 
sulls  are  not  as  they  should  be,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  occur- 
ren  :e  to  have  the  whole  purpose  of  the  tax  reversed  by  exacting 
contributions  from  the  poorer  counties  for  the  benefit  of  richer 
ones.  How  now  does  this  perverted  state  of  affairs  come  about? 
Let  us  examine.  How  does  the  state  collect  and  distribute  the 
tax  for  the  “State  Common  School  Fund?”  Are  these  opera- 
tioi  s performed  by  disinterested  state  officials  upon  a general  and 
uni’orm  system  throughout  the  state?  Not  at  all,  and  I believe 
here  lies  the  foundation  of  much  of  the  injustice.  The  state  tax 
is  £ state  tax  on  paper  only.  In  actual  fact  it  is  but  a taking  of 
mo  ley  from  one  county  and  presenting  it  to  another  merely  on 
its  own  representations.  The  state  taxes  a county  on  what  it 
says  it  is  worth,  and  then  repays  it  out  of  the  total  collection  in 
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proportion  to  the  number  of  school  youth  it  alleges  to  contain. 
The  valuation  of  property  on  which  the  tax  is  based  is  not  a duty 
performed  by  state  officers  upon  some  uniform  rule  governing  the 
whole  state,  but  performed  by  local  officers  locally  chosen  and 
probably  every  one  of  them  influenced  to  a greater  or  less  extent 
by  local  bias  and  conditions.  The  state  tax  commission  of  1893 
reports : “It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  assessing  machinery 

of  the  Ohio  tax  system  is  cumbersome,  expensive,  inefficient,  and 
inadequate.  The  inequalities  and  the  injustice  in  the  distribution 
of  the  burdens  of  taxation  * * * * are  largely  due  to 

the  unequal,  unjust,  and  dishonest  assessments  of  propert).  The 
report  also  hinted  that  “Counties  rival  each  other  in  undervaluing 
property  as  a means  of  lessening  the  amount  of  taxes  to  be  paid  for 
state  purposes*.”  Once  in  ten  years  the  Decennial  State  Board  of 
Kqualization  endeavors  to  adjust  inequalities  but  really  little  can 
be  accomplished.  To  again  quote  the  tax  commission . The 
changes  in  the  value  of  real  property  in  so  long  a period  as  ten 
years,  works  injustice  both  to  the  state  and  the  taxpa}/er.  The 
state  is  deprived  of  taxes  upon  increase  of  value,  and  the  tax- 
payer, during,  perhaps,  the  greater  part  of  the  decennial  period, 
is  compelled  to  pay  taxes  largely  in  excess  of  its  real  value. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  great  change  in  the  value  of  real 
estate,  which  often  takes  place  even  in  so  short  a period  as  ten 

years.” 

As  a result  of  these  deficiencies  an  examination  of  the  returns 
of  property,  and  especially  personal  property,  made  by  local  of- 
ficers brings  to  light  some  unexpected  combinations  of  figures. 
Take,  for  example,  the  returns  of  money  and  stocks  and  bonds 
made  by  some  of  the  counties  in  1892.  Our  five  largest  counties 
returned  these  items  as  follows : 

Cuyahoga  countv,  containing  the  city  of  Cleveland  $3385,5^3 
Himihon  “ “ “ Cincinnatu  3,841,o98 

Kklin  “ “ “ Columbus,  1,991.528 

Montgomerv  “ “ “ Dayton,  1,839.84( 

Lucas  “ “ “ Toledo.  429,731 

Take  now  the  smallest  of  these  returns,  namely  those  of 

Lucas  county,  and  compare  them  with  the  returns  of  like  items 

made  by  Medina,  Geauga,  and  Muskingum  counties  and  we  have 

the  following  combination: 

Medina  county,  containing  the  village  of  Medina, 
neiuo-a  “ “ “ Chardon,  458,321 

Muskingum  “ “ city  of  Zanesville,  915,458 

Muskingum 
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Aledina  contains  a villag-e  of  about  2,000  inhabitants  and  one 
natijtial  bank  with  a capital  of  $75,000.  Geauga  contains  a vil- 
lag(  of  about  1,000  inhabitants,  one  national  bank  with  a capital 
of  it  45,000,  and  one  state  bank  with  a capital  of  $25,000.  Lucas 
county  contains  a city  of  the  first  class,  having  a population  in 
1890  of  81,434.  This  city  has  eleven  banks,  fourteen  loan  asso- 
ciat  ons  and  trust  companies,  all  with  a combined  capital  of  over 
$15,300,000.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  Lucas  county  is 
the  3ne  of  these  four  that  is  on  the  free  list. 

In  making  these  statements  I do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
imp  ying  that  Lucas  county  is  alone  in  the  matter  of  undervaluing 
its  jiroperty,  for  it  is  notorious  that  all  other  localities  adopt  ex- 
actly the  same  tactics.  It  seems  to  be  only  a question  as  to  which 
county  or  city  can  procure  the  services  of  the  most  devoted  and 
hon  e-loving  assessors. 

So  much  for  the  valuation  of  property  on  which  this  state 
tax  is  based.  Xow  to  review  the  process  of  enumeration.  The 
enumeration  of  youth  of  school  age,  like  the  valuation  of  property 
for  ■ axation,  is  performed  by  purely  local  agents  who  work  largely 
on  jiercentage  or  are  paid  by  the  head.  Wdiereas  in  preparing 
the  luplicate  the  tendency  is  to  make  small  returns,  in  the  making 
of  t le  enumeration  the  tendency  is  to  swell  them.  The  county 
that  succeeds  in  both  of  these  lines  turns  several  honest  pennies. 

State  Commissioner  Harvey,  in  his  report  for  1874,  thirty- 
six  years  after  the  first  state  tax  was  levied,  says ; “The  enumer- 
ation of  youth  of  school  age  previous  to  1873  was  taken  by  local 
dire  -tors  or  by  persons  appointed  by  boards  of  education.  In 
som  ‘ instances  the  returns  were  very  inaccurate  — a larger  num- 
ber )cing  sometimes  reported  than  a careful  census  would  have 
warranted.  It  is  quite  probable,  also,  that  in  some  localities  the 
retu  ns  were  made  without  any  census  being  taken  — those  mak- 
ing the  returns  reporting  estimates  only,  or  ‘guessing’  at  the 
number  and  the  age  of  vouth  in  their  sub-districts,  districts  or 
wards  — and  that  before  these  returns  were  reported  to  this  de- 
jxart  nent  they  were  occasionally  altered  by  those  through  whose 
haiK  s they  passed.”  Mr.  Harvey,  however,  hopes  that  as  the  new 
laws  require  that  the  enumeration  be  taken  by  sworn  officials, 
and  that  the  returns  are  to  be  accompanied  by  affidavits,  that 
henceforth  no  return  will  be  received  which  is  not  made  as  the 
law  lirects. 
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Whether  the  hopes  of  the  commissioner  have  been  realized 
I am  unable  to  state.  The  time  at  my  disposal  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  paper  has  been  too  limited  to  go  further  in  this  line 
of  investigation.  The  law  gives  the  state  commissioner  of  com- 
mon schools  authority  to  order  a re-enumeration  if  the  returns 
have  the  appearance  of  being  erroneous.  Just  how  much  this 
means  in  practice  I am  unable  to  state,  for  the  state  officer  is  com- 
pelled to  relv  on  the  statements  of  local  agents  unless  he  goes 
to  the  pains  of  assigning  special  persons  to  perform  the  service. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  for  1897: 


Adams  

$7 , &2o . ()3 

Allen  

95.16 

Athens  

10.15-5.-37 

Auglaize  

4.908.86 

Belmont  

fj , 1 7fi  - 38 

Brown  

4.778.29 

Clermont  

4,295.63 

Columbiana  

5,-379.01 

Coshocton  

1,389.70 

Cuyahoga  

3,459.34 

Defiance  

4,742.13 

Fulton  

2,68-5.0-5 

Gallia  

7,939.1-3 

Guernsey  

6,148.44 

Hardin  

3,203.11 

Henry  

5 . 5fiV . 32 

Highland  

1,752.96 

Hocking  

7,ld0.G2 

Holmes  

2,528.21 

Jackson  

10,884  24 

Jefferson  

2.200.51 

Lawrence  

13,176.46 

Lorain  

1,319.59 

COUNTIES  BENEFITTED. 

Lucas  $ 'JH- 

Mahoning  L<^h. 

Meigs  8,31i. 

Mercer  5,302. 

Monroe  7,125. 

Morgan  1,222. 

Noble  4,823. 

Ottawa  3.743. 

Paulding  

Perry  i,8i7. 

Pike  5,666. 

Putnam  

Ross  576. 

Scioto  9,496. 

Shelby  209 . 

Stark  696 

Trumbull  ^ 375 

Tuscarawas  7,014 

Van  Wert  5.869 

Vinton  

Washington  8,505 

Williams  1,786 

Wood  2,039 

COUNTIES  TAXED. 


34 
41 
76 
82 
45 
33 
79 
68 
12 
11 
,78 
.78 
.75 
. 62 
.30 
.57 

f-<“* 

. i I 

.38 

.05 

.93 

.32 

.72 

.97 


Ashland  $2,010. 

Ashtabula  216. 

Butler  6.417. 

Carroll  ^ 366. 

Champaign  5.192. 

Clark  7,847. 

Clinton  1,90S. 

Crawford  1,933. 

Darke  614. 

Delaware 3.089. 

Erie  422, 

Fairfield  1.840 

Fayette  2.659 

Franklin  22.808 

Geauga  L875 

Greene  4.560 

Hamilton  58.414 

Hancock  

Harrison  1,976 

Huron  '.....  2.972 

Knox  


86 

78 

59 

51 

45 

02 

47 

.71 

,04 

.31 

.28 

.45 

.31 

.78 

.89 

.01 

.97 

.73 

.96 

.44 

.87 


Lake  $5.25T 

Licking  4,396. 

Logan  361 . 

iMadison  3.428. 

Marion  2.547. 

Medina 2.463. 

Miami  2. -m2. 

Montgomery  18,8t0. 

Morrow  2.429. 

IMuskingum  _15. 

Pickaway  3.-541. 

Portage  5.A14. 

Preble  5.-389 

Richland  4.82tl 

Sandusky  199 

Seneca  1.-59^ 

Summit  6,407 

L^nion  '-36 

Warren  4.-594 

Wayne  2.-565 

Wyandot  2,021 


37 

16 

17 

84 

46 

07 

35 

82 

42 

.1-5 

.07 

.01 

.79 

.94 

.97 

.40 

.79 

79 

.39 

04 

.07 
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In  the  above  list  of  counties  benefited  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the'  e are  not  less  than  fifteen  counties  “that  have  received  the 
inciJental  benefits  of  the  public  works,”  counties  that  are  trav- 
ers(d  and  have  been  developed  by  the  canals.  Hamilton,  Frank- 
lin, Montgomery,  and  Clarke  counties  come  in  for  their  usual 
hea  ,-y  assessments,  while  Belmont,  Columbiana,  Mahoning,  Stark, 
W’c  3d,  Lucas,  and  Cuyahoga  are  on  the  receiving  list. 

Leaving  now,  out  of  the  argument,  the  points  above  dwelt 
on,  and  assuming  that  the  state  tax  is  fairly  collected  and  dis- 
trib.ited,  the  question  still  remains:  “Is  the  state  tax  at  the 

pre:  ent  day  a proper  one  ?” 

I have  been  told  that  to  abolish  this  tax  would  be  aiming  a 
blo’v  at  the  very  heart  of  the  public  school  system,  for  it  was 
par  of  the  public  policy  that  in  order  that  the  poor  may  be  edu- 
cate d,  the  well-to-do  must  contribute  to  pay  for  their  education. 
I h il  to  see  any  argument  advanced  in  this  for  the  reason  that 
vvh(  ther  the  taxation  be  general  or  local,  it  will  always  be  the 
wel  -to-do  who  will  bear  the  burden  of  taxation.  Changes  in 
met  lod  of  taxation  do  not  change  this  feature  at  all. 

As  matters  stand  now  the  state’s  levy  furnishes  hardly  one- 
eigl  th  of  the  outlay  for  educational  purposes,  saying  nothing  of 
the  large  sums  expended  for  private  and  parochial  schools.  An 
aba  idonment  of  the  tax  would  therefore  not  by  any  means  be  a 
vita  blow  at  the  public  school  system,  or  education  in  general. 

Furthermore,  the  state  authorities  will  still  exercise  the  right 

of  determining,  and  directing,  what  shall  constitute  a public  school 

/ 

system  and  to  what  extent  it  shall  be  maintained  by  counties, 
cities  and  districts.  A case  of  unusual  povert}'  could  be  provided 
for  by  an  appropriation  from  the  state’s  funds.  This  method  of 
reli(  f would  have  the  advantage  of  being  furnished  by  the  entire 
stat  ‘ and  not  as  now  by  certain  individual  counties. 

The  state  of  Ohio  has  undergone  a very  material  change  for 
the  better  since  this  tax  was  first  thought  necessary.  From  a 
rurt  1 district  the  state  has  advanced  into  the  foremost  line  of 
the  union,  far  surpassing,  in  commercial  and  industrial  import- 
ance , many  of  the  original  thirteen-  states.  Population  has  in- 
crea^ed  from  about  1,000,000  in  1850  to  over  $3,600,000  in  1890. 
The  duplicate  has  likewise  increased  from  $593,396,648  in  1853 
to  S 1,778,138,477  in  1890.  Nor  has  this  advance  been  confined 
to  particular  localities,  for,  as  has  been  shown,  even  the  poorest 
counties  have  increased  their  wealth  at  least  eight  fold. 
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Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  and  then  looking  at  the  table 
of  the  1897  distribution,  it  becomes  a matter  of  difficulty  to  be- 
lieve that  the  great  state  of  Ohio,  one  of  whose  citizens  is  at  the 
present  moment  the  President  of  the  United  States,  is  so  poor 
that  forty-six  out  of  eighty-eight,  or  more  than  one-half,  of  her 
counties  are  too  poor  to  give  a good  common  school  education  to 
the  vouth  within  their  boundaries.  This  belief  will  find  lodgment 
in  the  minds  of  very  few  of  our  citizens. 

The  more  I examine  this  question  the  more  I am  confirmed 
in  the  belief  that  the  state  tax,  whatever  may  have  been  its  use- 
fulness in  bygone  years,  has  outlived  its  time.  I therefore  recom- 
mend that  the  tax  for  the  “State  Common  School  Fund’’  be  abol- 
ished, and  that  school  districts  be  permitted  to  levy  one  mill  in 
addition  to  the  amount  now  authorized  by  law.  This  will  not 

change  the  amount  for  school  purposes. 

In  making  this  recommendation  I know  that  I am  not  alone. 
In  1895  the  Commercial  Club  of  Cincinnati  carefully  reviewed 
our  entire  state  system  of  taxation  from  its  economical  as  well  as 
from  its  legal  side.  Statements  were  presented  as  to  “the  evils 
of  our  present  tax  system;  the  inequality  of  valuation  of  real 
estate  in  the  various  counties ; the  impossibility  of  securing  ade- 
quate returns  of  even  tangible  personal  property,  let  alone  the 
intangible;  the  lack  of  uniformity  by  which  values  are  ascer- 
tained, a monthly  rule  for  the  merchant  and  manufacturer,  a 
yearly  rule  for  the  farmer  and  consideration  of  property  in  other 
states  for  certain  corporations.”  A strong  plea  was  entered  for 
“Local  option  in  taxation.”  Chairman  i\Ir.  iM.  E.  Ingalls,  in  sub- 
mitting a committee  report,  declared  for  the  unconditional  repeal 
of  tb.e  state  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  and  a relegating  of  this 
matter  of  taxation  to  the  several  counties. 

Returnintr  again  to  our  historical  introduction  wc  note  that 
schools  were  originallv  supported  by  local  taxation,  later  the 
state  lent  its  aid  bv  a general  levy,  this  levy  reached  its  maximum 
of  two  mills  in  i8=;3.  Now  it  should  be  further  noted  that  while 
local  taxation  has  steadily  increased  until  it  reached  its  present 
proportions,  the  state  tax  has  followed  an  opposite  course  and 
steadily  declined,  first  to  one  and  one-half  mills,  then  one  and 
four-tenths  mills,  then  to  one  and  three-tenths  mills,  then  to  one 
mill,  until  finally  in  1891  the  whole  matter  of  a state  tax  was  left 
at  the  discretion  of  the  general  assembly  with  the  single  proviso 
that  the  levy  should  be  one  mill  in  case  the  legislature  should 
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fail  to  take  action.  The  general  trend  has  been,  for  the  last  forty- 
yea 's  or  more,  for  local  taxes  to  increase  and  the  state  tax  to 
dirr  inish ; that  is,  the  tendency  has  been,  more  and  more,  to  assess 
the  cost  of  education  upon  the  local  taxpayers,  or  make  each  dis- 
tric  provide  for  its  own  people. 

Examination  of  the  distribution  of  the  state  tax  collections 
as  i;  has  been  made  from  year  to  year,  discloses  that  the  benefits, 
as  ar  as  some  counties  are  concerned,  have  been  of  a shifting 
nature,  lake  the  case  of  Cuyahoga  county.  In  some  years  it 
has  been  on  the  free  list,  in  others  it  has  been  assessed,  but  there 
are  some  half  a dozen  counties  that  have  patiently,  year  after  year, 
bone  the  brunt  of  the  assessment.  I am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  in  all  fairness  and  good  grace  they  may  ask 
to  1 e relieved. 

1903. 

Since  the  preceding  address  was  delivered  the  Decennial 
Stale  Board  of  Equalization  has  closed  another  session,  that  is 
to  : ay  there  has  been  another  decennial  scramble  among  the 
repi  esentatives  of  the  various  districts  for  a reduction  of  local 
tax  valuations.  Under  the  new  appraisement  we  have  thirty- 
niiK  of  the  eighty-eight  counties  on  the  poor  list.  Some  of  the 
counties,  notably  those  of  Cuyahoga  and  Lucas,  have  been  shifted 
froi  1 the  receiving  to  the  paying  side  while  on  the  other  hand 
Erit  (containing  Sandusky)  has  gone  on  the  charity  list.  On 
the  returns  of  1902  (see  report  of  Auditor  of  State)  are  still  to 
])e  ; eeti  some  noteworthy  facts.  We  see  the  fertile  and  pros- 
perc  us  counties  of  Allen,  Columbiana,  Erie,  Ross,  Jefferson  and 
Wa;  hington.  containing  the  cities  of  Lima,  East  Liverpool,  San- 
(lusl  y.  Chillicothe.  Steubenville  and  ^Marietta,  receiving  donations 
lor  schiool  ])urposes  from  such  counties  as  (’arroll,  Knox  and 
uloirow  which  cannot  boast  of  even  a village  containing  as  many 
as  t A'o  thousand  inhabitants. 

Read  the  claims  put  forward  by  any  one  of  our  cities  when 
it  desires  to  draw  within  its  confines  a convention  or  public 
dem  lustration.  Compare  the  glowing  and  enthusiastic  state- 
men  ,s  given  of  its  advantages  and  prosperity  with  the  tale  of  woe 
it  at  the  same  time  pours  out  to  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 
whe  1 it  becomes  time  to  fix  its  tax  rates,  and  you  cannot  fail  to 
recoynize  some  of  the  elements  in  human  nature  that  are  present 
and  active  in  apportioning  the  burden  of  state  taxation.  At  the 
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last  attempt  at  state  e([ualization  reductions  were  allowed  in  many 
districts  ranging  from  three  to  forty  per  cent,  and  these  were 
made  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  original  appraisements  were 
made  bv  home  officers  locally  chosen.  The  action  of  the  State 
Board  follows  no  carefully  chosen  standard  of  absolute  riglit 
but  all  of  its  adjustments  are  of  the  relative  order.  Eor  example 
our  own  citv  of  Columbus  was  one  of  the  many  districts  granted 
a reduction.  Live  per  cent,  was  the  reduction  allowed  and  under 
the  prevailing  svstem  of  valuation  it  was  not  unfair,  m fact  it 
should  have  been  even  greater,  but  under  a system  of  correct 
valuation  it  was  a farce.  Instead  of  a reduction  there  should 
have  been  an  increase  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent. 
Wdiat  was  true  of  Columbus  was  approximately  true  of  every 
other  city.  It  does  not  take  much  penetration  to  discover  that 
at  the  bottom  of  all  of  this  irregularity  is  the  desire  to  get  out 
from  under  the  burden  of  state  taxation,  and  it  follows  in  conse- 
quence that  were  state  taxes  abolished  and  tax  collections  ex- 
pended locally,  where  they  were  raised,  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  would  pass  out  of  existence,  the  wrangling  would 
cease  and  localities  would  feel  free  to  place  their  duplicates  some- 
where near  the  figure  where  they  belong.  1 he  state  tax  rate  for 
1901  was  2.89  mills  on  the  dollar.  In  1902  owing  to  the  aid 
received  from  a new  and  direct  tax  on  corporations  the  rate  was 
reduced  to  1.35  mills.  If  the  state  tax  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  State  Common  School  Fund  were  abandoned  there  would  l)e 
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a still  further  reduction  of  about  one  mill,  leaving  the  state  tax 
a trifie  over  one-third  of  a mill  or  one-thirtieth  of  one  per  cent., 
an  amount  too  small  to  wrangle  a1)out. 

THE  EFFECT  ON  CREDIT. 

The  credit  of  everv  city  and  village  in  the  state  depends 
largely  on  the  relation  its  bonded  debt  bears  to  its  tax  list  or 
duplicate.  In  many  of  our  states  the  securities  in  which  savings 
banks  mav  invest  their  deposits  are  prescribed  and  limited  by 
law.  In  Massachusetts  for  example  the  savings  banks  may  not 
invest  in  municipal  bonds  issued  by  a city  whose  debt  rate  exceeds 
five  per,cent.  of  its  property  as  listed  for  taxation.  In  New  \ork 
the  limit  is  seven  per  cent.  Owing  to  the  prevailing  practice  of 
inordinate  undervaluation  of  property  our  municipal  debt  rates 
absurdlv  large  proportions ; so  large  in  fact  as  to  drive 
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US  out  of  some  of  the  very  best  bond  markets  in  the  United 
Stales.  In  advocating,  as  is  here  done,  the  abolition  of  tbe  state 
school  tax  it  must  be  plain  to  all  that  the  object  is  not  only  the 
ren;oval  of  a useless  and  unjust  burden  from  certain  taxpayers 
but  there  is  the  more  important  object  in  view  of  brushing  aside 
as  :ar  and  as  much  as  possible  those  elements  and  factors  which 
ma<e  for  the  undervaluation  of  taxable  property  and  a conse- 
qu<  nt  impairment  of  a community’s  credit. 

Martin  A.  Gemuender. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Sept.  30,  1903* 
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